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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover pictures the new home of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Los Angeles, California. The interior 
of this beautiful worship center is illustrated in the article 
on our California churches in this number. 


Brainard F. Gibbons, president of the Universalist 
Church of America and minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Wausau, Wisconsin, has a message of confidence 
and courage for the individual in Dynamic You. 


Carleton M. Fisher brings both common sense and un- 
commonly keen insight to bear on the subject of The 
Universalist Response to a New World. On this response, 
Universalists of the right, left, and center should agree 
and go to work. 


From the Church Extension Committee comes the heart- 
ening story of the Dedication of the New First Church in 
Los Angeles, and the Hollywood Universalists Move in a 
New Church Home. 


The editor,as a visitor to the recent annual convention 
of Universalists in Maine,was deeply stirred by inspiring 
and practical evidences of a real Universalist Renaissance 
in Maine. 


Robert Cummins as official Universalist representative, 
reports on the Conference of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity held at Oxford University, Eng- 
land, last summer. 


The Universalist Publishing House announces 
COMING TO LIFE! 
by Gordon B. McKeeman 


An Advent devotional manual for daily use 
by Universalists 
Ready now — Order early — Advent 1952 begins 
Sunday, November 30 
‘Prices, 1-10 copies, $.10 each, 11-20, $.08, 21-100, $.07, 
over 100, $.06 5 


ee 


Mrs. Clara Bryant — Universalist Church of America, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Please Send ................ copies of Coming to Life 
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Jynamic You 


rainard F’. Gibbons 


“The spark from heaven falls. 
The individual? Always.’’ 


Never. 

T IS common to picture the individual as a 
microscopic drop in the vast, surging stream of 
umanity, being carried along irresistibly and ines- 
apably toward an unknown destiny. It does seem 
vident that man is an integral part of humanity, 
iseparably bound to the universe, an infinitesimal 
nit of an immeasurable whole. This causes many 
cople to feel so insignificant and ineffectual that 
rey accept Shakespeare’s “‘slings of fate”, good or 
vil, with hopeless resignation. Perhaps it would 
elp to look at man from some other angles. 

On the return voyage from England this summer, 
1 iceberg loomed up dimly off the starboard bow, 
tiny speck on the distant watery horizon. All the 
assengers rushed to the rail, not impelled by sea- 
ckness, but to feast upon this unusual sight for 
ear an hour the ship took to pass it. As every revo- 
tion of the propellers drove us closer, the angle of 
sion changed and the iceberg grew larger, appeared 
_ changing forms and colors. When approaching 
1 a diagonal, the iceberg soared skyward from the 
a, looking like a slender glacier-covered mountain 
sak. When directly opposite some four to five 
iles away, we saw that behind the single spire 
retched a vast jumble of glittering, jagged pin- 
icles. Even at such distance, that towering mass 
‘ice dwarfed our huge ship. The iceberg’s im- 
ensity seemed more overwhelming on remember- 
g that about nine-tenths of its tremendous bulk 
rked unseen beneath the ocean’s surface. 
Likewise, to. gain an adequate picture of man, he 
ust be viewed from all sides, not just from one 
igle; not merely from a distance, but close-up, too. 
ven then one cannot appreciate the infinite 
agnitude of man, because most of him is also 
visible, a submerged mystery under the surface of 
tysical appearances. Only by calculation of the 
eberg’s visible portion can we estimate its true 
te, and only by similar methods can we plumb the 
ipths of man’s great underlying potentials. As 
‘th icebergs, there is far more to man than meets 
re eye! 
(Consider man! It is only the individual who ex- 
‘riences life through his own senses, emotions and 
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Who picks it up? The crowd? 
mind, only the individual who uses his own brains 
and hands to understand the universe and make its 
elements serve his will. No one else can eat, sleep 
or drink for you. Another’s description brings you 
the beauty and scent of a rose, but,it is your own 
imagination that forms the impression. And, if 
you would actually know them, you must see and 
smell for yourself. Spectators thrill at West Pointers 
on dress parade — the long straight lines with arms 
and legs swinging in rhythmic precision, appearing 
like a giant mechanism moved by one central 
control. But, that is an illusion created by many 
individuals, each one rigidly directing his own 
every movement to harmonize with the others. A 
vast audience sits silent, as one entranced by a 
majestic symphony, yet the music simply plays 
upon many individuals with the same outward 
effect. The roar of a football crowd sounds like that 
of one monstrous animal, but it comes from the 
separate voices of individuals, each overcome by a 
common hysteria. 

Look at the same phenomena of man in another 
light! Working masses built the world’s mighty 
architectural masterpieces, but not one stone was 
raised save by the plans and labors of individuals. 
Our mammoth industrial plants with almost auto- 
matic production lines exist and function solely from 
the vision and continued care of individuals. The 
immortal words of Jesus, lines of Shakespeare, 
sculptures of Phidias, paintings of da Vinci, sym- 
phonies of Beethoven; all the works of art, dis- 
coveries of science, philosophies and religions that 
enrich, serve and inspire mankind issued from the 
hearts and minds of individuals. Men co-operate 
to accomplish many things, but the results of 
collaboration are merely the pooled resources of 


_ individuals. The ambitions and histories of nations 


and races are naught but the dreams and deeds of 
their individual members. With sure insight, 
President Griswold of Yale has summarized human 
values thusly: “The spark from heaven falls. Who 
picks it up? The crowd? Never. The individual? 
Always.” 

A somewhat clearer picture of man now emerges! 
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The individual is irrevocably part of humanity, yet 
apart from the individual there can be no humanity. 
Humanity, per se, can do nothing because it is 
nothing without the individuals who compose it. 
Save for a. pre-existing universe and the functions of 
physical nature, everything in this earthly life 
ultimately depends upon, stems from and is enjoyed 
by the individual. Life is lived individually, not 
collectively. Incidentally, therein lies a fatal error 
of authoritarian totalitarianism which would sub- 
merge the individual in the mass. Nobody else and, 
as I. A. R. Wylie states, certainly no organized 
“Ism” can do our living for us. Without the in- 
visible atom which is part of everything, there 
could be no universe. So, without the individual, 
there could be no human society and culture 
worthy of the name. 

Jesus emphasized the supreme importance of the 
individual in many ways and recognized, also, the 
divine potential in man, as phrased earlier by the 
ancient writers of Genesis: “And God said, Let us 
make man in our image . . . and let them have 
dominion . . . over all the earth, . . . and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” (Gen. 
1:26, 28) Jesus reaffirmed this confidence in man’s 
unlimited possibilities, saying: “If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible to 
you.” (Matthew 17:20) Jesus was not talking 
supernaturalism. Indeed, we belittle Jesus’ under- 
standing, as do our orthodox friends, by thinking 
Jesus meant that by faith in the right creed man 
could simply wave a wand, mutter magic words and 
make nature obey his will. Rather, Jesus sought to 
inspire man’s faith in man, in the power to develop 
his mind and talents to a point where he could, 
entirely by natural means, move a mountain from 
here to there. 

Jesus’ faith in such potential power of man is 
confirmed by the stupendous advance of civilization 
resulting solely from human efforts. From an 
ignorant, fearful creature, fighting desperately like 
an animal for mere survival, man has surged up- 
ward to a pinnacle where he has practically gained 
dominion over all the earth and every living thing 
upon it. Man may say today: “Move that moun- 
tain from here to there!’ — and his gigantic shovels 
and mighty explosives will move it! The astounding 
accomplishments of man in the whole complex 
culture about us affirm Jesus’ faith that nothing 
shall be impossible to man. Once man gains mastery 
over himself, the most formidable challenge, he shall 
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be able to do whatever is necessary to create a betta 
happier society. i 

Remember that all which has been and shall b 
done is the achievement of the individual, not t 
mass of humanity. This is not a denial of ar 
Divine Power in the universe, but a confirmatio 
with a distinction. As our late Dean John Murra 
Atwood wrote: ‘““The spirit and power of God, s 
far as our human society is concerned, are onl 
found and seen in men, and only work throu 
men.” God is not something apart, but a force th 
is part of every human being, a divine spark in ev 
individual that sometimes glows with such intensit 
as to light up the lives of millions for untold age: 
Consider the impact upon humanity of single ind 
viduals like Aristotle, Plato, Paul, Luther, Gandhi 
Einstein, or even an industrialist like Ford; or th 
founders of religions that have swayed the lives ¢ 
people over the globe for centuries: Buddha, Cor 
fucius, Mohammed and Universalism’s avowe 
Spiritual Leader, Jesus. 

The invisible atom is the indispensable unit 
the whole universe, and the individual is equa 
important as the essential element of humanit 
Moreover, the individual is powerful, like the ator 
the most powerful force in human society. Herma 
Hagedorn expressed this well in the closing lines 
his poem, The Bomb That Fell on America. 

“There is power in the human soul 

When you break through and set it free. 

Like the power of the atom, 

More powerful than the atom, 

It can control the atom, 

The only thing in the world that can.” 
The late Marshal Foch of France put the same id 
in these words: “The human soul on fire is mar 
greatest weapon.” 

So, however microscopic you may appear fro 
world perspective, each individual has suprer 
worth and infinite potential power. You ha 
underlying resources beyond calculation that 
alter and direct the course of humanity’s vai 
surging stream. The greatest sin anyone ¢ 
commit now is to let such power lie dormant a 
remain a spiritual dud! Surrender not yoursel 
to hopeless resignation, but call upon these sup 
atomic powers inherent in each individual perse 
ality. You are dynamic in potential, and the wo 
today demands dynamic individuals. 


When Quebec Province holds its election th 

year, a woman will head one of the parties for t 

first time in this Canadian region’s history. 

The Christian Lee 
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Response to the New World 


Yarleton M. Fisher 


HE controversy within our Universalist fellow- 
shipwhich has caused so much concern to many 
nd has been the subject of several articles in The 
Kristian Leader is that which centers around the 
a-called “Universalism versus Christianity” issue. 
laving met with a number of local Universalist 
toups across the nation, the writer has observed 
ith what heat this issue has been debated and has 
ished that more careful and thoughtful considera- 
on might be given to the matter. This article 
*presents his effort to contribute to the under- 
tanding of what is involved in this controversy. 
We are living in a New World. While it may 
ot be One World, and while it may seem to present 
picture of frightening dimensions in terms of 
tnsion and conflict — all the same, it is a New 
Vorld. Any number of thoughtful persons have 
naracterized this New World as one that has 
irunk or contracted in terms of time and space, 
hd it is become commonplace for us to think of 
uis New World as a neighborhood where peoples 
ow live in close proximity, one to the other, and 
here proximity calls for new adjustments in 
uman relations. Who would have thought, even 
wo decades ago, that America’s destiny would be 
) intricately involved with the destiny of a Kash- 
ir or the beleaguered population of a Berlin? With 
istant horizons only hours away from us and the 
fe of the earth’s peoples so utterly inter-dependent, 
would be strange indeed if we did not fumble 
ymewhat in our first endeavors to become adjusted 
» this new, small world. 
Not only does this New World bring peoples 
oser together, but in so doing, it brings into sharp 
icus the uniqueness and distinctiveness that 
iaracterizes these many peoples. From the van- 
ige point of our Western heights, we have already 
sgun to use the designation “under-developed” 
yuntries or areas, signifying those peoples whose 
ilture and tradition have remained untouched by 
‘e scientific and technological progress of the 
Test. We have had to distinguish as between 
»mmunist and non-communist, as between satellite 
id independent nations. (We have not been so 
ear in our distinctions as between fascist and non- 
scist countries.) We have been able to distinguish 
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as between peoples in the West that are predom- 
inantly Catholic or Protestant. We often use the 
distinguishing term of “have” and ‘“‘have-not” 
nations, of “‘free’’ and “slave’’ peoples. 

There are two characteristics of this new, small 
world that present to the West, and particularly 
to the American people, the need for considerable 
reorientation. These two characteristics are: a 
predominance of non-Christian peoples and a pre- 
dominance of colored peoples. 

Both the myth of “white superiority” and the 
myth of “Christian superiority” which have been 
woven into the culture pattern of American life are 
being challenged by the hard facts of reality and 
are occasioning some very profound heart-search- 
ings on the part of thoughtful Americans. For it is 
from our shores that has stemmed the contemporary 
“Crusade for Christ” and it is on our shores that the 
Negro is still facing the problems of discrimination, 
segregation and the denial of basic civil rights. 

Since the modern Universalist movement is of 
American origin and therefore reflects the culture 
in which it has developed, and since, at the same time, 
the universalist idea tends inevitably to lead to an 
all-inclusive approach to life, we are experiencing 
today in our church life a ¢ension that can be pro- 
ductive of either reaction or growth — depending, 
of course, upon whether or not we can or cannot 
accept the true nature of the world in which we live. 

It would seem to the writer that the immediate 
result of this tension within our group is that of 
accentuating extreme positions: on the one hand, 
the reaffirmation of Christian loyalty and an 
emotional rejection of anything and everything that 
might seem to dilute that loyalty, and on the other 
hand, an equally emotional affirmation of Uni- 
versalist loyalty and a total rejection of anything 
and everything that might seem to associate 
Universalism with Christianity. In the one instance, 
the person attempts to completely reject anything 
that might smack of appeasement to non-Christian 
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ideas; and in the other instance, the person attempts 
to cut himself off utterly from any “contaminating” 
association with the Christian tradition. In both 
instances, there_is evidenced an unwillingness to 
accept reality! a 

For what is the reality? It is that Christianity 
represents but one of a number of great historic 
faiths, and has a minority of the world’s population 
as adherents. It is that the vast population of the 
Far East, representing a majority of the world’s 
peoples, are non-Christian. Any idea that men may 
have had that the Christian faith would one day 
displace the other historic world faiths through a 
steady conversion process, was a grand delusion. 
Had it not been a delusion, the world would have 
suffered a frightful destruction of precious values! 

Each people has brought to the common store of 
human wisdom their unique contributions of insight 
and understanding — the Hindu, the Moslem, the 
Buddhist, the Jew, the Christian, and the world is 
the richer because of these diverse streams of human 
experience. For a Christian to close his mind and 
heart to the beauty and wisdom of the other great 
faiths is to atrophy his spiritual development and 
further the petrefaction of his own faith. It was 
no accident that the spiritual greatness of Ghandi 
resulted from the acceptance of the best in both 
Eastern and Western faiths: While always a 
Hindu, he recognized the debt he owed to Jesus 
and Tolstoy and Adin Ballou. 

If it is the height of unrealism for a Christian to 
reject the values in other great faiths, it is likewise 
quite unrealistic for a Universalist to ‘think that he 
can cut himself off from the Christian tradition! 
And to what end? It is the writer’s conviction that 
the motivation for such absolute renunciation of 
Christian ties is of an exceedingly high order. He 
sees it to be an inspiring eagerness to arrive at a 
position of unquestioned all-inclusiveness, with 
loyalty to no particular historic faith but rather, a 
warm acceptance of a// faiths as representing the 
many ways that men have traveled in their spiritual 
pilgrimages. This eagerness represents a positive 
response to the demands of the New World and 
indicates a real awareness of reality. But one does 
not have to throw out the baby with the bath; in 
fact, it partakes of more impetuosity than wisdom 
to contend that nothing of value stems out of 
Christian experience or to imagine that one can 
insulate one’s self from one’s cultural heritage. 

One of the most significant religious developments 
in our time occurred in the organization of the 
Japan Free Religious Association in 1948. And to 
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the writer's knowledge it represents somethi 
unique in the realm of religious experience. T 
basic idea of the Japan Free Religious Associatis 
is that of providing a working relationship bety 
the liberal representatives of the Shintoist, B 
dhist, Humanist and Christian faiths, recogni 
the validity of each faith and rightly assuming th 
through a process of cross-fertilization, each will” 
enriched. Such an inclusive association accepts f 
fact of many historic faiths and it seeks to bri 
about through the process of association and comm 
works, the renewing and strengthening of the 
faiths. Having an honest respect for each fait 
sharing the best of insights that each has to ce 
tribute — this sort of approach represents the tt 
universalist response to the New World. 

What this new, small world of ours needs is 
uniformity and mediocrity, brought about throu 
subtle conversion processes or by totalitarian 
forcement, but rather, a ready acceptance of f 
whole gamut of human experience — with all 
diversities and uniquenesses—and a desire to ¢ 
tribute of the finest and best in one’s own traditi 

The Universalist response to the New We 
might then be summed up in this manner: to dem 
strate the highest values in the religion of Je 
within our own Christian culture and to seek mez 
ingful working relationships with religious liber 
of the other great historic faiths, in order that 
may participate in a world-wide sharing of the fi 
fruits of man’s spiritual growth. Such a respo 
recognizes the need of unity in the midst of divers 
— not in any superficial ecumenical sense — but 
terms of a universal learning process wherein 
East meets the West on a basis of mutual rest 
and appreciation. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — More than one milli 
dollars was left by the will of Evan Edward Wort 
ing, former real estate operator whose holdir 
were in sections of the city largely populated 
Negroes, to provide for Negro scholarships. Bet 
ficiaries will be boys and girls graduating from t 
Houston colored high schools. (WP) 

* * * 


LONDON — When the Beaverbrook paper, E 
ning Standard, attacked Lord Boyd-Orr, No) 
Peace Prize winner, and the National Peace Co 
cil, giving the impression that both might he 
links with the Communist movement, a writ 
libel was prepared. Thus confronted, the Ev 2 
Standard backed down and published an apology 
(WP) ‘ 
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Yedication of New First Church 


n Los Angeles 


POR over a decade the threat of condemnation 

procedures by the city of Los Angeles has been 
id over the heads of the members of the First 
hurch in Los Angeles. The city’s plans for the 
idening of one of the parallel streets have existed 
1 the Engineering Department’s draft board for 
‘en a longer period of time. No definite word as 

the time when the condemnation procedure 
ould take place could be obtained from the city. 
| 1949 when the officials of the church had given 
stice to the State Convention that services would 
ive to be discontinued, Wallace de Ortega Maxey 
ilunteered to undertake the problem of relocation 
id gave his services without salary for a year. 
or nearly two years, all effort had to be directed 
ward convincing the City Council that their lack 
‘action was working a hardship upon an old estab- 
hed church. Final action was secured from the 
mncil and the property was bought and paid for. 
It would have been a tragedy had the First 
hurch been permitted to ‘“‘fade away”. The church 
is an interesting history dating from 1892 when 
e Universalist Fellowship of Los Angeles was 
unded by Dr. Quillen Shinn along with the 
astors’ Aid and Missionary Circle (now A.U.W.) 
hich has existed continuously since that date. 
r. H. L. Canfield and Dr. C. Elwood Nash, the 
tilders of the Alvarado Street property, were two 
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prominent clergy in the church in their day. Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott and Dr. Sheldon Shepard have 
also served in the ministry of the First Church. 

The new First Church is modern in every sense of 
the word. The color scheme is carried out in pastel 
colors of grey, green and blue. The dossal draperies 
are of gold. The circle with the off-center cross has 
been used to the exclusion of any other symbolism. 
Theatre seats with pew ends have been used in 
place of the usual church pews. These are also in 
grey and blue. The altar, lectern, pulpit and rail- 
ings are of wrought iron. The design was made by 
Dr. Maxey and executed by the Trulove Wrought 
Iron Works of Los Angeles at a very moderate cost. 
These appurtenances are frames only with panel 
drapes in gold serving as a lining, hung from fixed ~ 
rods on the inside. They are easily removed for 
dusting or cleaning purposes. There are two 
cylindrical lamps of wrought iron to be hung in the 
chancel on either side of the altar, but were not 
ready when the dedication picture was taken. 

The church has a new Allen Organ, the best elec- 
tronic organ for church usage, built in accordance 
with the American Guild of Organists’ specification. 
This was supplied through the Kilgen Organ Co. of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Kilgen was the motivating force 
in the building of the Unitarian Church at Orlando, 
Florida. 
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All lighting is indirect, with fluorescent tubes 
being used except for the chancel lamps which are 
for decorative purposes only. 

A small sacial hall with modern kitchen is in the 
rear of the church, back of the chancel. The kitchen 
is equipped with dishwasher, garbage disposal, 
Gaffer-Satler range and refrigerator. Folding tables 
and chairs are new and of the best available design. 

Off the open vestibule are two offices, one used by 
the pastor and the other by the Rev. G. Douglas 


Hollywood Universalists Move 


to New Church Home 


WHEN The Hollywood Church had to relocate 

in January, weeks of searching for a suitable 
rental finally resulted in undertaking the repair and 
renewal of an unused, practically unusable former 
banquet-room in the Hollywood Hotel. The con- 
gregation repaired plaster in ceiling and walls, 
painted the whole room, repaired the roof, installed 
a lighting system, furnishings, chairs, platform and 
a beautiful apse of screens. Thinking that probably 
the next move would be into a house to be converted 
into a church, the congregation planned everything 
so that as many as possible of the improvements 
could be taken along. The chapel in the new build- 
ing shows how effectively that was done. 

After about three months in the Chapel, the work 
was pretty well done and the congregation settled 
down to what was expected to be a year or so of 
progress, out-growing the capacity of the chapel. 
Though the California Extension Committee 
through the chairman, the Rev. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son and the State Superintendent, the Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, suggested that the church should look for a 
permanent location, the people were fairly tired 
from the effort of installing themselves in the chapel 
and had seen their built-up strength shattered by 
about a twenty per cent loss at each of three former 
moves. So they stopped looking. All, that is, but 
the minister’s wife, Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, who 
kept searching and one day asked her husband to 
investigate a place at 7367 Hollywood Boulevard. 

This was a magnificent property, one hundred 
feet on Hollywood Boulevard, two hundred feet in 
depth, with the columns of a large house overlooking 
the street and the city. Though the price of thirty- 
five thousand dollars made the purchase an invest- 
ment certain to yield profit, the whole thing seemed 
to be more than the church could hope for, certainly 
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Frazier, Minister-at-Large of the California Stat 
Convention. There is a fairly large vestibule with 
the rest rooms off to right and left. Parking space 
is to the rear of the church. The adjoining building 
will eventually be converted to a parish house witk 
ample room for a large assembly hall and Churck 
School rooms. At present the Church School will 
have to use the social hall and other available space 
Dr. Maxey lives in one of the rented apartment 
units adjoining the church. 


in the short two weeks in which the opportunity t 
purchase would last. 

But the superintendent, Douglas Frazier, looke: 
it over and decided the buy was too good to miss 
He, in California, and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, the 
in Alabama, kept mails and wires busy. The U.C.A 
Board of Extension agreed, the California Extensio 
Committee and the Superintendent worked ou 
plans for the purchase and the Pasadena Chure 
loaned the “‘money on the line” to go into escrow. 

The Hollywood Church regards the timely actioi 
of all persons concerned as evidence of faith in thi 
church and they have been doing a magnificent jo 
of getting the place ready to use. Folks have give 
up holidays, shortened vacations, slept in the un 
furnished building, worked long, long hours to read 
the place. Tasks ahead are a challenge to all th 
church’s effort and to its necessity for growth. 

Here is now a beautiful chapel in an imposini 
building. There is a splendid kitchen, dining space 
offices, class-rooms; everything needed. The churel 
has refused an offer of fifty thousand dollars for th 
property and believes that in a few years the valu 
will be fifty per cent more than that. The presen 
building will, as developed and improved, serve” 
church of a membership of about two hundred 
There is ample room for further building if it shoul 
be necessary, and there will always be that increa 
ing value if a sale and a move should ever be in orde 

This Hollywood Boulevard location, in the diree 
tion of the trend of growth, is the spot for an out 
standing church. q 


The old days never come again, because they woul 
be getting in the way of the new — better days whos 
turn it is. ; 

— Grorce McDonali 
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Jniversalist Renaissance in 


[PHREE years ago, the Universalist Church at 
Canton, Maine, had stood nearly dormant for 
ne years. The church had three living members, 
yo of them non-resident. Easter Sunday, 1952, 
e church had to hold two full services to accom- 
odate the number of people who came. 
This is part of the inspiring story of how Univer- 
lism is growing in Maine at the mid-century. 
The whole story came out at the banquet of the 
te hundred and twenty-fourth annual convention 
‘Maine Universalists held in Norway, September, 
i, 29, and 30. At that banquet Monday noon, the 
ev. Carl Seaburg, local minister, introduced the 
ev. Douglas Harwood, who gave a challenging 
Idress on The Message and the Messengers. Mr. 
arwood stressed the importance of every church 
cruiting high grade candidates for the liberal 
inistry. 
The Rey. Gordon G. Newell, chairman of the 
laine Universalist Church Extension Committee, 
as then introduced. Mr. Newell reviewed the 
irvey made by his committee at Bryant Pond. 
his, too, was an inspiring story of a church reborn 
‘rough the efforts of a hard working minister and 
group of loyal Universalist lay folk. Mr. Newell 
ted Mrs. Abner Mann for her effective work in 
lis project. From being closed, the church has 
‘ogressed to the status of holding regular services 
nce last June. The congregation has grown to 
rty members. 
Mrs. Lelia Taylor of West Sumner was then 
led on to tell the story of the parish which she 
is revived in that town during the last three years. 
iid Mrs. Taylor, “The seed is there and it only 
zeds a ray of love shining on it to grow.” This 
voted young woman, who would not let the 
‘urch in her community die out, has proved her 
iesis by the consecrated personal ministry of cou- 
geous good will which she has given to the Uni- 
srsalist Church of West Sumner. The result is a 
vived church and a growing church school. Lelia 
aylor who is a Quaker by conviction has added 
ne more name to the long and honored list of 
tiends who have served in Universalist churches 
oth as lay and ordained Ministers. 
The Rev. Carl Seaburg, minister of our Church 
Norway, with the help of a group of laymen has 
opened the Universalist Church in South Paris. 
his church also has now held regular services since 
st June. 
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Maine 


Me ai! Tea 


Maine Universalists place a wreath on the grave 
of Father Barnes, pioneer Maine Universalist 
minister at South Paris. 

Mr. Newell last presented Mr. Harry Foster of 
Canton who told the story of the renaissance of 
Universalism in his town. I have traveled almost 
all over our Zion and certainly listened to many 
hundreds of Universalist addresses. Never have | 
heard a more heart-warming address by a Univer- 
salist layman than that one given by Harry Foster. 
He positively radiated confidence and joy as he 
told the story of the revival of the Universalist 
Church in Canton, Maine. ‘I have never before 
enjoyed religious services so unique, so pleasant, so 
helpful as in that little church in Canton.” 

In closing his report, Mr. Foster paid high tribute 
to the Rev. Gordon Newell who ministers to our 
churches in Rumford, Bryant Pond, Livermore and 
Canton. He presented Mr.- Newell, Mrs. Evie 
York, Mrs. Hayes Pulsifer, and Mrs. Foster. “This 
is our team,” said Mr. Foster. (Yes, this is the 
team which, with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
Harry Foster, opened the church at Canton and is 
building a great parish of Universalists there.) 

The Maine Universalists gave their church exten- 
sion workers a spontaneous ovation at the end of 
the affair. Of the work, they say, “This is only a 
beginning”. Surveys are about to get under way in 
Livermore Falls, South Buxton, and Green. 

Maine Universalists are awake to the dangers of 
aggressive neo-orthodoxy in their state. More im- 
portant they are awake to the importance of their 
liberal religion to the welfare of their fellow citi- 
zens. They are aware of their opportunity for 
greater service and they are organizing to give that 
service where it is most needed, in the rural areas of 
their state. 

There is a renaissance of Universalism well begun 


in Maine. ee} otis heal, 
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Editorials 


_, . Washington Universalists | 


| 


aap 
Show The Way me 


HE Universalist National Memorial Church 

in Washington, D. C., has been a national 
project for nearly a generation. It began as a 
partnership between the Washington Universalists 
and the organized Universalists of the whole United 
States. It is still such a partnership. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the beautiful 
church on the “Avenue of the Embassies’’ was built 
and dedicated as an embassy of brotherhood under 
God. Now, for well over a decade, Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks has ministered to our church in the nation’s 
capital. He has made a great and honorable name 
for Universalism in Washington. 

During these years, in spite of isolation from 
other Universalist groups, the minister and people 
of the National Memorial Universalist Church 
have made steady progress. Year by year the local 
congregation has increased its proportion of the 
load of carrying the church 

This great church (which is in no sense a “‘mis- 
sionary” or “aided” project, but @ true partnership 
of all Universalists) may have started as the “‘junior”’ 
partner, but it is rapidly assuming the senior 
partner’s load. 

Universalists have always had cause to be proud 
of their Washington church under both Dr. Perkins 
and Dr. Brooks. They have increased cause for 
pride in the latest example of courageous leadership 
on the part of this church. 

This incident relates to the Unified Appeal. In 
this important annual project our national church 
leads off and shows the way. The following letter 
from the treasurer tells the story: 


Dear Dr. Cummins: 

At the latest Board of Management meeting on June 
9th, it was moved that the difference of the amount in 
Unified Appeal, i.e. $1,088.00, and the amount volun- 
tarily contributed by members of the Washington Parish 
should be made up out of the general treasury of our 
Parish. 

This vote followed a long discussion and it was moved 
that I, as Treasurer, give you a brief background of the 
Board’s thinking. As I interpret it, it is as follows: 

1. The total amount of the Unified Appeal 
by parishes. 

2. Whenever a parish fails to reach its full 
amount, we appreciate this means a cut in 
the services which our larger church renders. 
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3. There are those who feel that the Unified — 
Appeal rests upon voluntary contributions . 
from individual Universalists; nevertheless 
the Board could not conscientiously feel 
that this Parish was one contributor to a | 
total amount less than the set amount for 
the entire denomination. 

I was asked to transmit to you our belief that a 
parishes should be enlightened as to our conviction, thé 
it is the responsibility of each parish to meet its quote 
that the total amount of the Unified Appeal should £ 
realized, to the end that no cuts in the total chure 
program are necessary. q F 

Upon hearing from you as to the unpaid Unified / 

eal balance, we will send you a check from our treasur 
or the amount not voluntarily contributed by indivic 
uals of the Washington Parish. 
Sincerely yours, 
Margaret Pack (Mrs. W. B.) Treasurer 


The Universalist Unified Appeal must go o 
year after year. It must always be the continuir 
unfinished business of all Universalists. This is 
because the funds realized from the appeal suppo 
our educational program and our service work 4 
home and abroad. 

The discussion and farsighted action recounteé 
in the letter above sets a model for the rest of ut 
Washington Universalists not only lead off but als 
show us the way to greater success in fund raisit 
for the work of our church in years to come. 


SAVING GRACE 


MODERN man looks about him at the trag 
complexities of his present and the mu 
derous possibilities of his future and quails wi 
stark fear. In so doing, he weakens himself ar 
lowers his potentiality for successfully dealing wi 
dangers. 
Modern man looks about him and sees not o: 
present tragedy and looming terror but also limi 
less resources of strength and well-being in his fella 
men and throughout his world, resources equal 
the task of building the good life. The source | 
this strength he knows not, or senses but diml 
but he is thrilled with gratitude. In this very grai 
tude he finds renewed strength. His thanksgivi 
sharpens his intelligence and sensitizes his sp 
This man rises and goes forth with strength 
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eet the needs of his time. He it is who turns 
feat into victory and leaves a goodly heritage 
r those who come after him. 

‘Thus it has been in every generation. “Where sin 
sounded grace did much more abound.” This 
nuch more” of the positive good has poured from 
ankful hearts. The man of gratitude, without 
dsing his eyes to the dangers of the negative, the 
fl, and the false, has never lost sight of, nor 
ild on, the positive, the true, and the good in life. 
Our Thanksgiving, then, is most holy. It is 
uly an outward manifestation of an inner grace. 
nd this grace of gratitude is the saving grace 
hich lifts man above the brute and makes him 
e son of the Eternal. 


| EMERITUS 
¢ ft MERITUS” is the title of honor originally 


given to Roman veterans or public officials 
ho had earned respite from labor by long and 
lithful service to the people. Most appropriate 
is, therefor, when a man literally gives his life 
) the service of men and women as a Christian 
linister, that he be declared and recognized as 
emeritus” even though he can labor no longer. 
Our friend and colleague, the Rev. William C. 
bbe is one such. “‘Bill’’ Abbe not only gave him- 
If generously as a parish minister, he lost his 
zalth ministering to American boys fighting 
irough the long and terrible campaign on Guadal- 
inal. After the war, frail as he was, he again 
ok up the exacting work of a parish minister. 
ast year he was forced by bad health to resign as 
linister of the Universalist Church of the Good 
hepherd, Norwich, Connecticut. 
On Sunday, October 20, the Norwich Universalist 
hurch honored itself by making Mr. Abbe their 
inister emeritus. For this we are grateful, and we 
lute the minister, the Rev. Albert Ciarcia, and 
1e people of the Norwich Universalist Church. 
With affection and greatest respect, we salute 
Tilliam C. Abbe, friend and brother, whose min- 
try of courage and good cheer in the face of dire 
rcumstances will never end. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


WV HEN this paper reaches our readers the 
country will have elected a new President. 
Whoever he is, the President will not send to 
mcentration camps those Americans who worked 
rainst him and voted against him. The President, 
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whoever he is, will not declare his late opponent a 
public enemy or hound him into exile. The de- 
feated party will not become a bitter group of con- 
spirators intent on overthrowing the new govern- 
ment. 

Why? Because the President-elect will not be the 
President of the Republican or Democratic party; 
he will not be the President of the North, or the 
South, the East or the West. He will be the President 
of the United States, acknowledged by all, respected 
by all. 

In the same manner, the defeated party, which- 
ever it is, will not long remain a defeated party. It 
wil] speedily become the strong, critical, indis- 
pensable loyal opposition. 

And so Americans, East, West, North, and 
South, will sweep up the confetti and the ticker 
tape and go back to work together to make their 
country strong and helpful in building a world of 
peace. 

They don’t understand all this over in the 
Kremlin, but, Thank God, that’s the way it is in 
this blessed America. 

Pray God it may be ever thus. 


A mission conference at Pretoria, South Africa, 
heard the Rev. N. W. Theunissen of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church point out what he called an easy 
solution for the Indian minority problem. ‘What 
we have to do,” he said, “is sever their link with 
India. Religion is that link. Convert them to 
Christianity and they no longer will be a danger 
to us.”” (WP) 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 
One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


$3.00 
$5.50 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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Left, Pat Bemis, Miriam Page, 
Elizabeth Kane, Mr. Will, Na- 
tasha and Ruth Trevelyan 


Right, Janet Hartzel with a 
day’s stump pulling detail 


Left, Master and journeyman 
and apprentice carpenters and 
cabinet makers 


Right, The stump detail in 
action 


Left, Master and apprentice 
shoemakers 


Right, Ruth Winterlich, 
Robert Romanko, Elizabeth 
Kane, Pat Bemis 


Universalist Service Committee 
Work Campers and Their German Friends 
Druhwald, Germany, July and August, 1952 
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Report of the Conference of the Interna- 
ional Association for Liberal Christianity 


tobert Cummins 
J NIVERSALISTS are always glad to be together. 
But when, after long days in the company only 
f non-Universalists and a broad ocean separates 
nem from home and the familiar, their coming 
sgether in a foreign land is the more exciting, and 
1c bond that unites normally seems strangely 
gnificant. 
Such was our feeling when, at Oxford, England, 
ugust 12-18, we, who represented the cause of 
Iniversalism, came together for the meeting of the 
aternational Association for Liberal Christianity 
ad Religious Freedom. There were Dr. and Mrs. 
rainard F. Gibbons, from Wausau, Wisconsin, 
’r. Gustav H. Ulrich, of Concord, N. H., who had 
own in from Druhwald in Germany; the Rev. 
reorge M. Lapoint, of Rochester, Minnesota; Miss 
largaret E. Newman, of Elgin, Illinois; the Rev. 
7. Arthur Peacock (our London minister), who had 
yme up from our Universalist Center at Royhill, 
zar Brighton in southern England; our Dutch 
Harry” (the Rev. E. Frater Smid), who had flown 
ross Channel from his great church (the Free 
ommunity) in Amsterdam; Mrs. Cummins, my 
ster, and myself. We were a goodly representa- 
on, ten in all. 
Oxford, for me at least, meant more than just the 
onference. It was a sentimental pilgrimage as 
ell. Back in 1929, I had gone to Oxford to do a 
t of research on a graduate thesis. Subject of the 
esis was John Henry Newman, one-time fellow of 
tiel College (founded in 1326) and vicar of St. 
‘ary-the-Virgin Church. So I had taken my work 
Oriel, one of twenty-six colleges comprising the 
niversity. 
I fell in love with Oxford; and, over the years 
ice then, Mrs. Cummins has had to hear a great 
al about it. Always there has been a longing to 
turn and to take her with me. So, being in Oxford 
ain was realization of this dream. 
We strolled to ancient Carfax, traffic center of 
e city, and had a look at the old Tower, built in 
2 reign of Edward III and bearing indications of 
even earlier date. Proceeding eastward from 
irfax along “the High” (Street), passing All 
ints’ Church, and turning down narrow little 
ng Edward Street, I pointed out Number Seven 
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on the “‘top-side” of which I had roomed while 
studying at near-by Oriel (dear me, that was 
twenty-three years ago!). 

On our right stood Canterbury Gate of Christ 
Church; then came Corpus Christi College, and a 
few yards farther Merton College, special features 
of which are its chapel, hall and ancient library. 
Magdalen (pronounced ““Maudlen’’) Bridge came 
next (in oJd times on the coach route from London); 
and the Botanic Gardens, one of the oldest institu- 
tions of its kind (1621) in England. 

And, too, we had to see the Sheldonian Theater, 
built by Christopher Wren; the world-famous Bod- 
leian Library; Lincoln College, notable for its con- 
nection with John Wesley; the old Saxon tower of 
St. Michael’s (formerly part of the city’s northern 
defences); Castle Tower, grim relic of the time of 
William the Conqueror, from which in the twelfth 
century Queen Matilda escaped across the frozen 
river, outwitting the guards of her rival, King 
Stephen. On one day, there was a drive to Blenheim 
Palace; on another, a walk out along the Isis to 
Iffey. 

Yes, Oxford is historic; but, too, it is lovely in 
summer. Our quarters in Lady Margaret Hall (one 
of four women’s colleges, which housed members of 
the American delegation) were somewhat austere 
for adult Americans and the food very English; yet 
it was a thrill being in Oxford again, and, this time 
to have my Alice with me and to be surrounded by 
old friends. 

The I.A.R.F. is made up of numerous churches 
in many countries. Two hundred sixty delegates 
were in attendance at Oxford. They represented 
twelve nationalities. Over fifty were present from 
the U.S.A. Largest delegations were from Britain, 
the States, The Netherlands, and Switzerland. It 
was the fourteenth meeting of the Association. 
Sessions were held in Manchester College (a mile 
and a quarter from where we ate and slept, and we 
walked the distance no less than six times a day). 

The Association’s composition is itself unusual, 
not having been originated by any one denomina- 
tion. Persons cherishing religious liberty and 
knowing of the Association may participate if they 
so desire. Among those who, for some time, have’ 
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been in the habit of participating in these inter- 
national gatherings, there exists a fascinating 
attachment — this in spite of marked differences! 
The Association adheres to no body of doctrine, no 
theological formula. Written or verbal assent to 
some prescribed statement would be frowned upon, 
and there is no preamble to its constitution (such 
as is the case with Councils of Churches) whereby 
eligibility is limited to those willing to subscribe to 
a given set of speculative dogmas. Citizens of 
many lands and traditions, speaking different 
languages and holding varying convictions, are 
united in the spirit of free men. 

Here was evidence of profound unity amid wide 
diversity. There was affirmation of truths con- 
cerning which all were agreed; but also, in utter good 
will, deliberative discussion of matters upon which 
all wete not in agreement. This disagreement was 
not lost in mere toleration. It was viewed as an 
indispensable and constructive feature of the 
learning process and a necessary characteristic of 
religious liberalism. “Collective thinking” is new to 
most peoples and sincere attempts to achieve it 
deserve commendation. 

Deliberations of the I.A.R.F. resulted in findings 
with which most Universalists would agree: ‘‘We 
stand for: Re/igion against the rising tide of secular- 
ism in a world that has very largely accepted a 
materialistic, if not an atheistic philosophy; Toler- 
ance in a world that is increasingly dominated by 
sectarianism and bigotry; Liberty in a world that 
has at many points surrendered to arbitrary author- 
ity; Reason in a world that has succumbed to an 
alarming degree to blind emotionalism; Individual 
Responsibility in a world that puts its trust in mass 
movements and a regimented state; the Ethics of 
Fesus in a world that seems to have reverted to the 
ethics of the jungle. 

“We stand for these things uncompromisingly 
and openly. We do not expect to find it an easy 
position to hold; but we believe we shall have 
powerful allies when the real issues are made clear.” 

Discussion of theology can be lively indeed; but, 
even here, there was general agreement on basic 
matters: 

“We believe in God, the Unfathomable, the 
eternal Creator of the world and of man, Who 
creates man in His own image, and thereby gives 
him a dignity he can never lose. He has placed 
man as a limited but free creature over against 
himself, in order that man may surrender himself to 
Him in trust and love. 

“We believe that the freedom with which man 
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has been endowed is such that he can use it eithe 
for salvation or for destruction. If he pursues hi 
own ends, he destroys himself; if he opens his hear: 
to God and to his neighbor he finds the true life. — 

“We believe that Christ shows us what divin 
love means. He shows us the Father, to whom we 
can turn in all our guilt and need. He shows us ou 
neighbor as our brother, as one for whom we ari 
responsible in all his guilt and need.” . 

Theme of the conference was Authority an 
Freedom in the Modern World, and discussion of th 
main theme was carried forward in five groups 
(1) the theological section; (2) section on worl 
religions; (3) sociological section; (4) section o 
religious education; and (5) section on the relation 
ships of science and religion. At the initial meetin 
of each section, a competent authority in the pa 
ticular field introduced special aspects of the subjec 
and general discussion followed. Summary cor 
clusions were drafted and ultimately presented ft 
consideration by the conference as a whole. 

In the plenary sessions, papers were read on: T, 
Threat to Freedom by Authoritarian Powers; Autho 
ity of the Free Spirit; Education to Freedom; Ot 
Responsibility in Society; Freedom in Chain 
Speakers of prominence were: Dr. Sidney Spence 
Principal, Manchester College, Oxford; Dr. Frit 
Buri, Basle, Switzerland; Dr. J. Luther Adam 
Chicago; the Rev. Georges Marchal, Paris; the R 
Hon. J. Tudor Ede, M.P.; Prof. Theodore Siegfriet 
Marburg, Germany; and Dr. L. J. van Holk, Pr 
fessor, Leyden University, Holland, whom it wi 
my privilege to introduce. 

On Wednesday, August 13, in Arlosh Hall 
Manchester College, women of the Conferen 
gathered for a meeting of the International Unic 
of Liberal Christian Women (Mrs. Gibbons ar 
Mrs. Cummins represented our A.U.W.). 

When the roll-call was asked for by the Presiden 
Dr. Nicolette Bruining (Holland), women fro 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Swe 
en, Switzerland, and the U. S. A. responded. Gree 
ings and reports were received from Fraulein 
Heuser (Hannover), speaking for the evangeli 
women of Germany; from Mrs. A. D. Mitch 
(Ilford, Essex), President of the British Woment 
League; from Miss M. E. Monsees (Amersfoort), @ 
the Women’s Society of the Dutch Reform 
Church; from Madame Alice Wilbe-Gaillard (Ge 
eva), speaking for Swiss women who are backing 
the Albert £-'weitzer hospital; from Frau Fr 
Buri (Basle), speaking for the German-speaki 
women of Switzerland; and from Miss He 
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Xobertson (Providence, R. I.), speaking for the 
seneral Alliance of Unitarian Women in the U.S.A. 
_A paper, The Part Liberal Women Should Play 
n the World, was read by Mrs. H. Casparis, of 
*hur, Switzerland. 

Officers elected were: Dr. Bruining, President; 
Miss M. K. Garry, Warwick, England, Secretary; 
nd Miss N. Willford, Nottingham, England, 
“reasurer. 

When founded in Boston, May 25, 1900, the 
issociation adopted as its purpose “to open com- 
vanication with those who in all lands are striving 
9 unite pure religion and perfect liberty, and to 
icrease fellowship and cooperation among them.” 

Member groups (in addition to The Universalist 
‘hurch of America, the American Unitarian Asso- 
lation, and those accepted into the Fellowship at 
ie business meeting this year) are: Le Foyer de 
Ame (Belgium); General Assembly of Unitarian 
nd Free Christian Churches (England); Czecho- 
ovak Church; Unitarian Church in Czechoslo- 
akia; The Free Church Union (Denmark); Eglise 
‘formee du Foyer de l’Ame (France); Centrale 
ommissie voorhet Vryzinnig Protestantisme in 
ederland (Holland); Unitarian Church in Hun- 
iry; The Brahmo Samaj Movement (India); the 
idependent Church of the Philippines; Unitarian 
hurches in Transylvania (Roumania); Sveriges 
eligiosa Refomforbund (Sweden); Schweizerischer 
erein fur freies Christentum (Switzerland); Deut- 
her Bund fur freies Christentum (Germany); 
und Deutscher Unitarian (Germany); the Inter- 
itional Union of Liberal Christian Women; and 
e International Religious Fellowship. 

For the first time in its history the I.A.R.F. 
ected as its’ President a layman, Percival Brun- 
ige, of Montclair, N. J. Himself an accountant, 
r. Brundage is a director of New York’s Price, 
aterhouse and Co., well-known firm of account- 
ts having world-wide interests. Mr. Brundage is 
Unitarian. He succeeds in office the Rev. H. 
ewart Carter of Cambridge, England. 

Other officers and members of the Executive 
’mmittee elected to serve for the next three years 
tre: Prof. C. J. Bleeker (Holland), Vice-President; 

Paul van Dam (Holland), Treasurer; Prof. Fritz 
iry (Switzerland); the Rev. Georges Marchal 
rance); the Rev. John Kielty (England); Prof. 
leodore Siegfried (Germany); Drs. J. J. van der 
e, S. van der Woude, and H. Faber of Holland; 
. F. Hovar; the Rev. H. S. Carter; and, from the 
S.A., the Rev. E. A. Cahill and the Rev. E. W. 
tebler. 
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Elected to membership were the Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, and the Union of 
Modern Free Churchmen. 

Hope was expressed that perhaps a more limited 
conference might be held in Geneva next August in 
conjunction with the four hundredth anniversary 
observance of the burning of Servetus and the 
issue of Castellio’s “Traite des Heretiques.” 

What about all this? Is the LA.R.F. worthwhile, 
something we wish to be part of? I think it is. It is 
not a perfect organization and the gathering at 
Oxford this past summer may not have been looked 
upon by some as a “great Conference.” Certainly 
“conclusions” were arrived at too hurriedly. 

Language was a problem. Great blocks of time 
are consumed in allowing for translations. Speeches 
are made; then follow interpretations and reinter- 
pretations, and we grew impatient. But, of course, 
there was this problem of language. English is not 
in universal usage. Delegates to the United Nations 
face the same necessity. 

Business of the Association was cared for in a 
fashion we deemed scarcely democratic, and parlia- 
mentary procedure was violated repeatedly; yet it 
all followed the European version of democratic 
procedure and there was no apparent desire to 
violate anyone’s rights. It would have been better 
had the political ambitions of a more dominant 
group been less obvious, and it would have seemed 
more just (to us, at least) had our Church been 
recognized in the elected or appointed officialdom; 
but it could be that the organization has been able 
to continue through trying years by reason of the 
continuing support of this more dominant group, 
and perhaps our own participation is of too recent 
vintage to warrant representation in official circles. 

Leadership has continued much the same over the 
years. Some of it is outstanding, while portions of 
it are mediocre. Most of it, no doubt, is genuine; a 
bit, I suspect, is out for personal recognition and 
professional enhancement. Injection of new blood 
and finer scholarship is in order. But what organiza- 
tion does not have need of these? To this end, we 
should strive to make our contribution. 

Discussion, in the main, indicated more con- 
servative thought than that to which we are 
accustomed. Organized religion in Europe (even 
of the liberal stamp) is not at all what it is in 
America. It is confined almost wholly to what 
happens at the hour of church services on Sundays, 
and to what is said at that time by the minister on 
the subject of theology. The “free” church is free 
largely in the sense that it is free from State control. 
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Yet these friends are searching for the ideal. They, 
too, cherish freedom in religion, for themselves and 
for others; and they are wistfully desirous of 
association with us. Certainly we can share friend- 
ship to our'mutual enrichment. 

Universalism in recent years, has been making 
itself felt on a world front. Our contacts today are 
wide-spread. The I.A.R.F. is constituted of indi- 
viduals and churches and denominations who, by 
the very nature of the case, are interested in us; 
and, for the same reason, we should be interested in 
them. For as many years as I can remember, we 
have dilly-dallied as to whether we desire member- 
ship and whether we will lend our support. My 
judgment is that the [.A.R.F. affords us oppor- 
tunity for service and leadership. Either we should 
throw ourselves into it with selfless enthusiasm, or 
we should withdraw completely. 

Our ship sailed from Boston July 22 and returned 
September 22. The day we put out was a scorcher, 
but members of our headquarters family (bless their 
hearts) were at the pier to wave us off. 

Inasmuch as we docked both at Halifax and 
St. Johns en route to Liverpool, we made it a point, 
both going and returning, to visit the Rev. Rosalie 
A. West and our people in Halifax. Our new 
property in Halifax is modest but attractive. And 
there is missionary work going on. A hundred fifty 
names and addresses of liberal folk in the Maritimes 
have been gathered. These persons are receiving 
friendly letters, literature, and are being encour- 
aged to organize Fellowship Circles. 

From Liverpool we went into Scotland, visiting 
both Glasgow and Edinburg. I had a sentimental 
interest in Scotland, as the Cumminses from away 
back resided in Invernesshire. 

In London, we entertained our minister, the 
Rev. W. Arthur Peacock, his wife, Elsie, and their 
fine lad, Roy. And we drove down to Royhill, our 
Universalist Center near Brighton, to review the 
improvements made in the buildings there (a por- 
tion of which were made possible by our assistance). 

One day we made a pilgrimage to Alton, England, 
where we visited the church in which John Murray 
was christened. A plaque on the wall by the ancient 
christening font tells of the event and speaks of 
Murray as having founded our Church here in 
America. 

Crossing the Channel from Harwich to the Hook 
of Holland was a “‘rough” experience, wonderfully 
smoothed by our Dutch “Harry”, who met us with 
open arms in Amsterdam. Our visit in Holland 
afforded us repeated thrills and abiding satisfac- 
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tions. The good people of Harry’s great church { 
was privileged to meet with his governing Board 
are now associated with us. Harry’s new apartmen 
in Amsterdam and the home of his parents in Over 
veen are charming as are their occupants. Mr. an 
Mrs. Frater Smid entertained us royally; and w 
were deeply touched to find them calling by nam 
innumerable of our folk in churches across th 
country. 4 

We even went into Germany, from Amsterdar 
to Bremen on the Scandanavian Express, fror 
Bremen to Saltau on a queer little local trair 
There we were met by a German friend who droy 
us in his Volkswagon twenty miles through bac 
country te our center at Druhwald. You mus 
know what it meant to us to find Doctor Ulric 
and our young people waiting to welcome us. 
met personally many of the one hundred sixty bo} 
who are in residence (eighty per cent of whom hay 
escaped from the Eastern Zone); and we were show 
personally by the German director through all tk 
shops. Here is a work in which we may all rejoica 

Then the home-coming. It is always good to ge 
home. Poor David (youngest of Mrs. Cummit 
three sons) had been alone in the house for t 
months and had had to get himself off to colle 
without parental assistance (which pleased hi 
greatly). But, then, our boys have grown acc 
tomed, over the years, to the role of “chur 
orphan”. 

Out of it all comes the conviction that ours is ne 
a world mission. Latent, to be harnessed, are tt 
mendous reserves of power. These are days 
which smallness is completely antiquated. The 
are days for demonstrating the greatness of a 
Faith. 


NAPLES.—The Chilean poet, Gabriela Mistr 
who some months ago was awarded a prize in liter 
ture in her home country, has made plans to 1 
part of the one hundred thousand peso award 
the benefit of children in her home community 
Valle de Elqui, in the Andes Mountains. Senor 
Mistral is now Honorary Consul for Italy. (W 
Y * * * { 


MARSEILLES—This seaport city of Sox 
France has come up with a new device to prot 
pedesirians from traffic injuries. When the signa 
given for walkers to cross the streets, a series 
steel points automatically rise from the paveme 


clearly visible to motorists, and marking the ed 
of the crosswalks. (WP) : 
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tora Polk Dewick . . . you have advanced 
thy philanthropic endeavors and especially 
& high cause of advanced education of women. 
is a privilege for a grateful Alma Mater at its 
mtennial to confer upon you the honorary 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters.”’ 


‘HE Tufts College Centennial Celebration was 
held at its Medford, Massachusetts, campus 
October 11th and 12th. Over three hundred 
leges sent representatives to the celebration—from 
: oldest institution, Harvard University (1636), 
the newest Brandeis University founded in 1948. 
‘luded were the following institutions founded 
Universalists: Westbrook Junior College, 1831, 
_Lawrence University, 1856, and Dean Junior 
llege, 1865. 
\t the Centennial Assembly, held on Saturday 
rning, one of the addresses was given by Dr. 
nnevar Bush, son of the late Rev. R. Perry Bush, 
Universalist minister who served churches in 
issachusetts from 1879 to 1926. Dr. Bush, presi- 
it of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
| world famous atomic scientist, declared that 
‘nation is in danger of our faulty defense setup. 
called for a better organization of the work of the 
tional Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
ff, and for a more effective division of respon- 
lity between civilian authority and military 
anization. Regarded as the world’s leading 
ert on secret weapons, Dr. Bush said: “I offer 
push-button devices. There is no easy way out. 
‘d work, sacrifice, determination, staying power 
must have, in these uneasy days of half peace.” 
it the Second Century Divine Service held on 
day afternoon, the Russell Lecture was delivered 
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Universalists 
Honored at 
Tufts 
Centennial 
Celebration 


“Distinguished clergyman and beloved pastor 
.. . you have given new power and meaning to 
the work of the liberal Christian Church in 
American life. To you, William Wallace Rose, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity.”’ 


by Parker McCollester, son of the late Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, formerly dean of the Tufts School of 
Religion. Mr. McCollester, a prominent lawyer, 
who was chief of the United States Economic Mis- 
sion to France in 1944, spoke on the subject, ““Con- 
cerning Freedom, 1852 and 1952.” Expressing the 
opinion that the greatest danger of freedom today 
is the popular slogans and pressure of the crowd 
which condemn courageous thinking, Mr. McCol- 
lester challenged colleges to give the same freedom 
in truth-seeking to the fields of government, politics 
and religion as has been granted to the field of 
science, “to encourage teachers in expressions of 
dissent,-and to test their truth on the anvil of critical 
evaluation.” 

Among the recipients of honorary degrees were 
two prominent leaders in Universalist activities. 
Mrs. Cora Polk Dewick, of Grove Hall, Massa- 
chusetts, past president of the Universalist Wo- 
man’s Alliance, and a Universalist laywoman prom- 
inent in educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, received the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters; and the Rev. William Wallace Rose, minister 
of the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Massachus- 
etts, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dean of the Tufts School 
of Religion was chaplain of the Centennial Con- 
vocation. 

* * * 
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CHURCH WORKIN THE CITY 
By Frederick A. Shippey 
Abingdon Cobeshate Tress 
Price $4.50 

The changing fortunes of Protes- 
tant churches in large cities have 
long challenged the resources of 
ministers and denominational execu- 
tives concerned with the continued 
operation of those churches. Often- 
times it is difficult to measure the 
effectiveness of a church in the 
midst of a large city. It is even 
more difficult to plan a program to 
meet the peculiar needs of city 
dwellers. 

Dr. Shippey, after an intensive 
study of the problems of churches 
in more than one hundred and fifty 
cities at home and abroad, by word 
and chart, sets forth a comprehen- 
sive view of the many complex 
situations which confront the lead- 
ers of Protestant churches in metro- 
politan centers. Along with a care- 
ful analysis of the most common 
problems, the author offers helpful 
suggestions and practical advice 
on how to cope with the circum- 
stances which confront our city 
churches. 

The aim of the book is to be 
helpful in the production of a more 
effective Protestant ministry in our 
larger cities where many churches 
have failed to adjust to rapidly 
changing conditions in the surround- 
ing areas. Downtown churches, 
apartment area churches, and neigh- 
borhood churches are considered in 
turn and from many sources the 
author has gathered a great deal 
of material which has bearing upon 
the problems which are peculiar to 
each type of church. 

Dr. Shippey has not discovered a 
panacea which will cure all the ills 
of our city churches nor does he 
offer a formula which will save them 
all. However, he has many valuable 
suggestions to offer and this book 
may be read with profit by ministers 
and denominational officials who are 
concerned with the continuation 
of an effective Protestant ministry 
in metropolitan areas. Students of 
sociology and others interested in 
religious trends of urban populations 
will find here a painstaking analysis 
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of the changes which have affected 
church work in the growth of large 
cities. 

This book contains little to inter- 
est the casual reader, but it does 
achieve its specific purpose of analyz- 
ing and offering solutions to the 
multitude of problems which con- 
front our Protestant churches in 
large cities. It offers a great deal 
to anyone who must face, or who is 
interested in, the problems of a 
ministry to metropolitan popula- 
tions in the Twentieth Century. 


—Benjamin B. HERSEY 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
AND HEALING 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
MbHied oto kee 1952 
Price $5.00 

This book is a practical tool for 
the parish minister, the social worker 
or counselor who has a sound back- 
ground preparation in psychology 
and religion. 

An instructor in the clinic school 
attached to a large psychiatric hos- 

ital says of Dr. Weatherhead’s 
fee that it is “the best over-all 
recent survey’ of the fields described 
in the title. 

Leslie Weatherhead, the well- 
known minister of the City Temple, 
London, England, is a competent, 
practicing psychologist as well as a 
skilled and devoted minister of re- 
ligion. In his dual capacity, Dr. 

eatherhead practices a great per- 
sonal ministry of healing to individ- 
uals. Americans are inclined to 
think of Weatherhead as a popular 

reacher to crowds. This he is, but 
e is also a great pastor who com- 
bines the skills, the specialized 
knowledge and the wise insight of 
Christian love in ministering to 
thousands of individual souls. 

Psychology, Religion and Healing 
therefore is one of those much 
needed books which brings together 
the fields of psychology and religion 
that an immature science and a fan- 
atically fearful religion sought to 
separate a generation ago. 

The unimaginative liberal may be 
troubled by Weatherhead’s treat- 
ment of the miracles and his dis- 


cussion of “demon possession”. Lib- 
erals generally may quegeon his 
interpretation of this oft spoken of 
phenomena. Any intelligent student 
of psychology and religion will find, 
this bool well worth the time re- 
quired for a careful reading. | 


H. &@ 


DISORGANIZATION, 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
By Herbert A. Bloch 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1952 
Price $5.00 : 
For the greater part of six years 
in the life of this reviewer, seldom 
a week of the college year went 
by without one or more students 
making appreciative reference te 
“Bloch’s Soc. Disorg.” — the s 
dent’s age shorthand for the 
course, “Disorganization, Persona 
and Social”, by Dr. Herbert A 
Bloch, Professor of Sociology ané 
Chairman of the Department o} 
Sociology and Anthropology of St 
Lawrence University. 
Dr. Bloch’s book is abundantl 
documented and points to “th 
indissoluble relationships betwee 
culture, the group, and the in 
dividual personality” and attempt 
“to synthesize many of the moder 
views in anthropology, social psy 
chology, and psychiatry which ha 
begun to affect so vitally the field c 
modern sociology.” Dr. Bloch ha 
been chairman of the New Yo 
State Correctional Conferene 
(1949), a member of the New Yor! 
State Committee on Special Yout 
Services, and Consultant for th 
New York State Youth Commissio 
(1951). 
While designed as a textboo 
Disorganization, Personal and Soci 
happily holds the lay reader’s in 
terest throughout. This is especiall 
fortunate since the subject is of 
that concerns Everyman, not just th 


will find themselves relating ij 
insights to the problems, person 
and social, with which they live ar 
work, 


Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


UR JOB AS EDUCATORS— 
IME TOOLS WITH 

MAICH TO WORK 

Childhood Education*, The Asso- 
ation for Childhood Education 
iternational, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Jashington 5, D.C. $4.50 yearly. 
They do not teach who use four walls as 


prison bars 

To hide the wonder of the universe from 
eager hearts and minds 

“hat still can see a fairy’s touch upon a 
dew-kissed blade of grass. 

“hey do not teach who cloistered within 
some dusty academic hall 

ass Out neat packages wherein are nestled 
the final answers 

fo the right and wrong of things. But, ah, 
they teach, 

Vho the heart and mind, whatever 
age, to search for wings 

'o lift a dream from earthbound chains, 
where skimming beyond 

[he farthest mountain height it reflects 
back the light 

)f boundaries never scaled before and 
beckons 

The Self in Embryo toward brave, uncharted 


By Helen I. Reed in 
“Guiding Learning in the Classroom”, 
Childhood Education, September 1952 
‘In the September 1952 issue of 
hildhood Education, written on the 
1eme of “Planning For and With 
hildren”, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
rofessor of Education, Teachers 
ollege, Columbia University, states 
_ an article on “Guiding Learn- 
ig”, “The problem becomes one of 
ow to change a limiting and re- 
ricting environment to a releasing 
id developing environment.” 
Mr. Hopkins is “deeply con- 
ined over the wide gap between 
hat a teacher has tried to teach 
id what a pupil actually learns of 
hat the teacher has taught” and 
iggests that “. . . standard educa- 
onal programs are not organized 
' help individuals to discover, re- 
ase, and develop their inherited 
\pacity.”” 
he October issue is centered 
‘ound the area of This We Know 
bout Children and, in an editorial, 
dgar Dale, Professor of Education, 
hio State University, Columbus, 
hio, proposes that, “One way to 
achor ourselves to something se- 
ire is to commit ourselves to the 
ea of the worth and dignity of all 
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people, big and little, anywhere and 
everywhere in the world. We can 
commit ourselves to the idea that 
every member of the human family 
should have a place where he can 
grow up to be a whole man and not 
a fraction of a man,” 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Dale, writ- 
ing in relation to public school edu- 
cation, in their concern that those 
who work with children be aware of 
them as growing persons with indi- 
vidual needs, highlight the concern 
which we in the liberal church have 
in helping our children to develop 
their natural capacities, free to 
question, explore and test their 
value and judgments based on the 
“truth known or to be known’’, 

All Universalists who are not fa- 
miliar with this journal of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
International, will want to add it to 
their resource material. The theme 
of the journal for 1952-53 is The 
Challenge of Today's Children and 
the November issue, which should 
be available at the time this copy 
of The Christian Leader reaches you, 
is on “The Challenge of Uncer- 
tainty’. Each volume includes a 
number of book reviews and sources 
of materials that contribute to child 
growth, 

The listing of Bible Stories and 
Books about Religion for Children 
was not available in time for re- 
view this month. It will appear in 
the December issue of The Leader. 

*All books and materials, unless marked, 
may be ordered through Book Service, Uni- 


versalist Church of America, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


THE TUCKERS: GROWING 
TO KNOW THEMSELVES 

By Katherine S. Wensberg and 

Mary Myrle Northrop 

Beacon Preis: 1952 

Price $3.00 

This is a book about Andy, seven; 

Brett, six; Cathy, four; and their 
mother and father. There are 
happy times and mixed-up times 
which call for unde te e from 
every member of the family. 
Through these stories children may 
gain a greater appreciation and ac- 


ceptance of themselves and help in 
handling their own feelings. 

In the second half of the book, 
the authors have included many sug- 
gestions for those who are teaching 
children’s groups and specific ways 
in which each of the stories may be 
approached. 

All church school leaders will 
want a copy of this recent addition 
to the new Beacon Series.in Religious 
Education for use with their older 
six-and seven-year-olds. There is 
a warmth in the presentation of this 
family which will make the children 
as eager to hear these stories as they 
were those in the Martin and Fudy 
Series and in The Family igs Pe 


MORE FAVORITE STORIES 
OLD AND NEW 
Selected and edited by Sidonie 
Gruenberg 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1948 
Price $3.75 
(Age group nine through twelve 
years) 

In this collection of stories Mrs. 
Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association of America, has 
presented a wide variety from which 
some of the selections should de- 
light any boy and girl. 

The stories are listed under eight 
different headings: Boys and Girls 
Here and There, Of Courage and Ad- 
venture, Folk Tales: Animals Around 
the World, When America Was 
Younger, Enchantment and Wonder, 
Humor and Tall Tales, Of Man’s 
Best Friends: Horses and Dogs, From 
Myths and Fables to Legend and 
History. 

Parents and church school lead- 
ers who do not have this book will 
find it valuable in their children’s 
libraries and among their resource 
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‘materials, 


Quiet, patient work often brings 


startling results. The heart is 
melted at last and the conscience 
touched. 

—Bisuop WaALtsHAM How 


HAS) 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


* 
ae z 

The gift shop at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, located in what was the 
kitchen of the homestead, has long 
been a major source of income for 
the maintenance of the property. 
Well over $1200 annually is realized 
from the gift shop. 

With the restoration of the 
kitchen, now known as the Marietta 
B. Wilkins Room, the gift shop was 
moved into its new quarters. An ell 
room in the rear of the kitchen, 
along with the old “buttery,” was 
rearranged with display shelves, 
and the walls and floors painted to 
make a most attractive gift shop as 
the illustration above indicates. 

The continued success of the gift 
shop depends upon the articles sent 
in by Universalist women. Clara 
Barton Memorial Plates are also 
sold here. Stationery and other 
items for which there is a demand 
are purchased at wholesale prices 
and resold, though, of course, at a 
much smaller profit than that 
realized from the sale of donated 
articles. However, cash contribu- 
tions to make these purchases are 
welcome for they add interest and 
color to the display. 

The summer has depleted the 
stock and it is hoped that our 
women will remember the need 
when they are sewing or making 
gifts for their fairs. i 

Few persons who visit the Birth- 
place fail to make some purchase, 
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‘GIFT SHOP. CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


F < he 
while the campers are especiall 
good customers, coming to buy small 
gifts to take home to their mothers 
and fathers, sisters and brothers. 

The members of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp Committee 
have realized their dream of a gift 
shop in keeping with the rest of the 
homestead, and one that lends it- 
self to the display of the merchan- 
dise. They are confident that Uni- 
versalist women will continue to 
send articles of the fine workman- 
ship that has made the success of 
this venture what it is today. 


A WORLD COMMUNITY 

One of the three United Church 
Women programs in which many 
local A.U.W.s take part is World 
Community Day, to be observed 
this year on November 7. The 
theme, Building Lasting Peace, is 
taken from the leaflet which intro- 
duced the peace program of this 
interdenominational church wom- 
en’s organization. 

The observance of World Com- 
munity Day calls for a reafirmation 
of faith in a world community, em- 
ee ae however that fo achieve 

eace 

We must accept discipline. 

We must evaluate our activities 
and our use of time. 

We must consecrate our daily 
tasks to the ideals of peace. 

We must recognize that no nation 


alone achieves lasting peace. 
We must realize that peace mu 
be waged continually. Toward th 
end church women are asked ¢ 
pledge themselves 
To devote their personal 
sources to furthering peace. 
To live democracy in their hom 
towns every day. 
To support the United Natio: 
as the best instrument for peace. 
To identify themselves with th 
needs, the sufferings, the longings 
the people of the world by sharir 
their own abundance. 
To study and discuss the issues. 
grave concern in the world to-day 
From Building Lasting Peace, 
United Church Wome 
To share in this annual progra 
for all church women may be an ii 
spiring experience but its true meal 
ing will be realized only through a 
ongoing concern as indicated in t 
pledge women are asked to make, 
For members of the A.U.W., th 
purpose may be evidenced throug 
our meetings and activities; indee 
the motivation of the program 
our organization is this same ide¢ 
Through the kindergartens in Japa 
the Jordan Neighborhood Nursery 
School in Suffolk, Virginia, and ¢ 
Camps for Diabetic Children, we a 
actively engaged in “helping chi 
dren who may become the builde 
of tomorrow’s peace”. ; 
With the new sewing projects, 
gifts in kind, and the assistance 
render to our U.C.A. Service D 
artment we indicate our desire f 
identify ourselves with the needs of 
others and to share with them ouf 
own abundance. | 
In our programs, and in special 
study classes or discussion grou 
we have an opportunity to consid 
the issues of grave concern in t 
world. Finally, as Universalj 
women we must in our daily liv 
swing the scales toward peace by 
kind word or friendly deed in o 
own communities. Only as we d 
cipline ourselves to these actic 
will we be carrying out the tr 
message of the World Communi 
Day program in which we are pr 
ileged to share. ae 
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News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALIST AMBASSADORS TO JAPAN 


VISIT NEW ENGLAND 


his picture of James and Jean Fry was taken at the Parent 


eachers Association party in Tokyo. 


The photographer, a 


welve year old Japanese boy, is a real artist as well as a good 


hotographer. 


Lt. and Mrs. James W. Fry 
‘ived in West Hartford, Connec- 
ut, on September 12 for a brief 
it with parents and friends. 
1own affectionately to us as “Jim 
d Jean”, they returned from 
ban this past summer where the 
ide many valuable contacts wit 
panese Universalists and other 
igious liberals. Jean Fry served 
ring a six-month period as educa- 
nal consultant to liberal religious 
ups in the Tokyo area, and made 
nemorable visit to the Komagane 
‘iversalist Church in rural Nagano 
ere she was able to be of real help 
the Universalists there in setting 
their new kindergarten program. 
[t was most fortunate tliat their 
ing visit to New England should 
ne at the time of the scheduled 
eting of A.U.W. state presidents 
i national board, being held at 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
‘Is. On the morning of September 
the Frys were entertained at a 
fee hour at 16 Beacon Street, at 
ich time, they had a chance to 
ew ties with the U.C.A. staff, 
1 report briefly to them of Uni- 
salist work in Japan. In the 
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afternoon, they were accompanied 
by Mary B. Lillie and Carleton 
Fisher on a trip to North Oxford, 
Massachusetts, where they pre- 
sented to the assembled representa- 
tives of the Association of Universal- 
ist Women a most detailed and 
thoughtful report on the progress 
being made by Japanese Universal- 
ists in their expanding program. 
During the supper hour that fol- 
lowed, Lt. Fry presented a beautiful 
Japanese doll to the A.U.W.., a gift 
from the Japanese Universalists in 
appreciation of the aid which had 
come to them from Universalist 
women in America. 

Lt. “Jim” Fry expects to return 
to Japan in November. Jean will be 
living meanwhile in San Diego, 
California. 


MURRAY GROVE, THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF OUR CHURCH 
Another very successful season 
of devotions, recreation and good 
fellowship has come and taken its 
place in the history of our beloved 
“Shrine of our Universalist Church.” 
This year, many were there who 
had never been there before, and 


although they had learned of the 
romance of the story many years 
ago, John Murray and Thomas 
Potter were simply men of our his- 
tory. These wonderful folks have 
missed so much of the life picture of 
what Murray and Potter have done 
for our own people and the religion 
of all worshiping people since. Al- 
though we do not realize it, the 
Faith of that faithful preacher did 
much to win for his country that 
immortal privilege to worship God 
according to the dictates Bfione’s 
own conscience. This he gained 
before the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of 
Massachusetts. America owes much 
to the romantic meeting of Potter 
and Murray. 

We had a very active season at 
Good Luck, or as we now know it, 
Murray Grove, with between three 
and four hundred people participat- 
ing. Besides our devotional as 
ings and institute groups, there were 
many who came down for from a 
daily visit to all season for rest and 
good fellowship. Our wonderful 
meals and friendly associations are 
known to all who have ever been 
fortunate enough to be with us. 
During our free time, there are many 
different games and forms of recrea- 
tion including moving pictures, tele- 
vision, radio, music, and singing. 
Need we enumerate further the 
annual attractions on those two 
hundred sixty-two acres located on 
Barnegat Bay? Let a visit to 
Murray Grove be one of those musts 
for your 1953 vacation pleasures. 
If there are any questions concern- 
ing rates, transportation or other 
iafelnution, please write to Emma 
Krementz of 85 Goldsmith Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., or James R.Weakley, 
7225 Pine St., Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 

The following ministers have re- 
cently changed pastorates: The 
Rev. James R. Bath from Oakfield, 
Maine to Dexter, Maine; the Rev. 
Edmund Beal from Claremont, 
N. H. to Harrisville, R. I.; the Rev. 
Horton Colbert, director of the 
Department of Education of the 
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Eg}tained Glass 


Exquisite. stained glass windows 
designed arid executed-'to suit the 
architecture ‘6f your’church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail, 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


The sufferings of people 
Moved Clara Barton deeply 
Not merely to compassion — 

But to sacrificial action 
Resulting in our Red Cross 
Good Samaritan of America 


AND IMMORTALITY! 
BraAINARD F. GrisBons 
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U.C.A. to Riverside, California; the 
Rev. Rubens R. Hadley from the 
Unitarian Church to Danvers, 
Mass.; the Rev. David Hayeman 
from All Souls Church, Worcester, 
Mass. to the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the 
Rev. R. Homer Gleason to Jersey, 
Ohio; the Rev. Dana E. Klotzle 
from Wellesley Hills, Mass. to Santa 
Paula, California; the Rev. John 
MacPhee from Utica, N. Y. to 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin, also min- 
ister-at-large; the Rev. Mason F. 
McGinness from the First-Grace 
Universalist Parish in Lowell to 
the Unitarian Church in Peterbor- 
ough, N. H.; The Rev. George J. 
W. Pennington from Wakefield, 
Mass. to Arlington, Mass.; the Rev. 
Charles Reinhardt from Saugus, 
Mass. to Clinton and Red Hill, N C.; 
the Rev. Robert M. Rice from Ar- 
lington, Mass. to Oak Park, Illinois; 
the Rev. Francis Rockwell from 
Cambridge, Mass. to South Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; Carl Nelson, gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological 
School, to Derby Line, Vermont; 
graduated from St. Lawrence The- 
ological School, Albert Ciarcia to 
Norwich, Connecticut, Robert W. 
Sterling to Hornell, N. H.; Walter 
Woodman to Woodsville, N. H. 


DR. MILTON M. McGORRILL, 
SPEAKER MASSACHUSETTS 
FALL RALLY 

Dr. Milton M. McGorrill, minis- 
ter of the Church of Universal 
Fellowship of Orono, Maine, well- 
known preacher and lecturer, the 
recent winner of the Freedom House 
prize for the best sermon on Democ- 
racy, was the featured speaker of the 
evening session of the Annual Fall 
Rally of Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches held in the First Univer- 
salist Church, Everett, on Sunday, 
October 19. 

The Rally opened with an after- 
noon session at four o’clock which 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
purposes and functions of the differ- 
ent departments within the State 
Convention. At half past five, the 
members of the conference enjoyed 
an informal snack bar supper and 
fellowship circle discussions. The 
evening session at seven o'clock 
featured as speaker, Dr. Milton M. 
McGorrill, whose subject was, The 
Hope of the World is in Universalism. 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS (SZ 
CAPS GOWNS awe HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates © 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
St. Lawrence Universit 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 
Angus H. MacLean, PhD., 
Write for information 


Dr. Max A, Kapp 
3 University Avenue 
Canton, N. ¥. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


What Can be Better 
For a Christmas Gift 
to a Friend or Relative 
than a Bible or New Testament 


Here You will Find 
the Widest Variety 
Versions Old and Versions New 
Types Big and Types Small 
to Fit Individual Need 


— At Every Price Level 
Best Value — 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


ean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


_ Delightfully located in a beautiful 
1d New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
ind girls working together under 
tormal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
digh School and Junior College 
evels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
ration for college entrance require- 
nents in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
Secretarial Science, Business, 
commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
arial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
irts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Vant Ad: “Lovely kitten desires 
ition as companion to little girl. 
T also do light mouse work.” 

— The Watchman-Examiner 


le was a bashful lad and had 
a calling on this girl for over a 
r, then one et Pert; 
Jane, er-ah—Id like to ask you 
mportant question.” 
Oh, Bill, this is so sudden,” lied 
sweet little thing, “I hardly 
w—” 
No, no,” interrupted the lad, 
iat I want to ask is, what date 
e you and your mother set for 


wedding?” 
— The W atchman-Examiner 
rember, 1952 


NOTICES 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Connecticut Fellowship Com- 
mittee will meet at the Universalist 
Church in New Haven at 11 A.M., 
Saturday, November 1, 1952, for 
the purpose of examining John For- 
walter “‘as to his fitness to be or- 
dained as a minister of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America.” 

The committee will set a date for 
the ordination to be held after an 
interval of thirty days. 

— Herserr E. Benton, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
On September 24, Harry W. 
Rogge was granted a license as an 
ordained minister, Holley M. Shep- 
herd was granted a license for one 
year. 
— Avsert F. Zrec er, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

On June 12, transferred Mr, 
Albert F. Ciarcia, licentiate, to the 
Connecticut Convention. 

On June 12, granted a letter of 
Dismission with Recommendation 
to Miss Doris Belcher, a licentiate, 
who desired to affiliate with the 
Black River-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion of Congregational-Christian 
Churches. 

On August 15, renewed ieee 
ing license for one year for Mr. Paul 
M. Husted. 

— Lyman AcHENBACH, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 
The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
November 21, at eleven o’clock. 
Following the business meeting, 
Sister Mary Martha of the Episco- 
al Church will speak on St. Mon- 
ica’s Home (for colored women). 
Reservations for lunch should be 
made with Mrs. Dumas, CO-6-0240 
by Monday, November 17. 
—DMarion H. Pixe, Secretary 


No man is born into this world 
whose work is not born with him; 
there is always work and tools to 
work withal; for those who will. 

—James Russeit Loweti 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 

EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 

President 
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Starr King Schocl of Ministry 


2441 Le Conte Ave. 2 


Berkeley 9, Calif. 


The advertisements which appear on this page have been placed 
by loyal Universalist businessmen who believe in The Christian 
Leader as a “Journal of Universalism” as well as in its power to 


June53 


A MESSAGE TO UNIVERSALIST BUSINESSMEN AND WOMEN EVERYWHERE 


spread the news of their particular wares. 


You, too, can help yourself and your CHURCH paper by sending 
in your advertisement that we may substantially increase our 


advertisin g. 


The cost is small and the need of your help is great so please write 


for rates and send your advertising copy to 


Does Your Class 
or Organization 
Need Money Now? 


®We offer you 28 years ex- 
perience serving Church 
and Charitable Organiza- 
tions through a dignified 
money-earning plan. 


®KNOBBY KRAFT JEWELRY 


favorably known for qual- 
ity and workmanship. You 
take no risk and 30 days 
credit if you wish. 


®Write for particulars and 
mention The Christian 
Leader. 


THE KNOBBY KRAFTERS 


Box 300 :: Attleboro, Mass. 
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Emerson Hugh Lalone 
Acting Manager. 


Roe Pa Or OS OO OOF 


IF YOUR HOME 
BURNED TONIGHT 


Have you ever thought 
What you would do first? 


You would look through the ruins 
to see what could be salvaged— 
especially for valuables, money and 
records. The chances are the most 
important—your records and cash 
—would be destroyed. 


Unless You Were Protected 
By a SENTRY SAFE 


The initial cost, only $57.00, will 
more than pay for itself in safe 


deposit box fees saved, not to 
mention the convenience and peace | 


of mind you will enjoy. ‘ 


DIMENSIONS 
Outside ........ 24. x 17. x 17% 
Anside js i.535) csisdcccedbes 15 x 12 x 12% 


F.O.B. Rochester, 
shipping weight 225 lbs. 


BRUSH-PUNNETT SAFE CO. 
545 West Avenue, Rochester, New York 


SS OOOOOOOOQQLOOO 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


Special Conducted 
European Tours — 1953 _ 
NOW BOOKING 

Church Music and Religious Art 


July 8 to August 25, 1953 
From $1388. including ocean voyages 


... This tour has been most suc- 
cessful for many years. It i 
especially suited for those en 
gaged in religious education 
church organists, and choir mas 
ters, Write for details and itin 
erary. : 
Bookings must be made earlyl 
Lexington Travel Bureau — 
David L, Peirce, Manager 
4 Muzzey St., Lexington, Mass. 
Tel. Le-9-2769 M 
Please send me details on— oe 


Church Music and Art Tour........ : 
Other travel........ it a 
Coronation Tours........ 
Winter Cruises........ 


beeen neeeneeee een eeeneeeereeee 


pat neereneeeees 


Prerrrreete eee terriers 


